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Presidents BPage 


7 ballroom of the Otesaga Hotel in Cooperstown was 
crowded on the afternoon of September 10 for the annual 
meeting of the Society. Dr. Arthur C. Parker told “The Real 
Story of Bare Hill” in an admirable paper which demonstrated 
that the white man has been looking at the wrong hill on Canan- 
daigua Lake when telling the legend of the origin of the Senecas. 
Dr. Raven I. McDavid, Jr., who has been working for The 
Linguistic Atlas, read a paper on “Folk Vocabulary of New York 
State”; everyone wanted to ask questions about his own dialect. 
Dr. Moritz Jagendorf told in the informal manner of a famous 
storyteller some of his recollections of Greenwich Village, includ- 
ing the incident of the Village Secession from the United States. 
Carl Carmer gave readings from some of the rich and fruity tales 
in his new book. 

Dr. Jagendorf was elected President; Professor Margaret 
Bryant of Brooklyn College was made Vice-President; Miss Edith 
F. Cutting was re-elected Secretary; Robert W. Crooks of the 
Iarmers’ Museum at Cooperstown was elected Treasurer to suc- 
ceed our Publisher, Victor Reynolds of Cornell University Press; 
and I consented to take over the editorship of the QUARTERLY 
because Dr. Jones, like Mr. Reynolds, feels the need of a well- 
earned rest. Dr. Jones and Dr. B. A. Botkin, who has done such a 
fine job as Chairman for New York City, were added to our 
Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

Beginning January first, the dues will be slightly increased to 
$2.50 to help pay for the greatly increased cost of printing. 

H. W. T. 


ik was five years ago, in the autumn of 1944, that we began to 
plan the first issue of this QUARTERLY. Now, twenty issues later, 
it is time to change editors. There are many reasons why this is 
wise, none of which matter in view of the fact that Harold W. 
Thompson, who has been our President since the Society was 
founded and who is the dean of New York’s folklorists, is able and 
willing to accept the responsibility. 

I think we have proved certain points we set out to prove. We 
have never pretended that this was a scholarly journal; rather we 
sought to give back to the people of this State something of their 
heritage so that it would not be lost in a noisy and discordant 
time. We sought to help teachers and students find in that heritage 
elements of interest and significance. We sought to remind our 
readers that American culture today is composed of many facets, 
and to that end we have published the lore and traditions of the 
Dutch, Irish, English, Scotch, Italians, Poles, Hungarians, Negroes, 
French-Canadians, Indians, Jews, Welsh, Slovaks, Syrians, Greeks, 
Chinese, and Yankees who live within this State. Lest we become 
too provincial we published, from time to time, the lore of 
cur neighbors in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont. We have 
ranged over the rivers and valleys, the mountains and the villages 
and cities of New York. Our authors have been the young (many 
of them college and university students) and the old—the memory- 
filled old, in many instances. All this is as the founders of the 
Society intended it should be. 

And what about the next twenty issues? From where I sit the 
fact that is most impressive is that in terms of the subject matter 
still unwritten which is pertinent to our purposes and potentially 








of interest to our readers, we haven't scratched the surface. The 
good songs and stories not yet written down, the craft techniques 
almost forgotten, the works of folk art which have remained 
unnoticed, the ways of particular communities and of racial 
groups which are passing unrecorded—all these are legion and 
suitable to our future. These matters are crying out in the com- 
munities of the State, waiting to be told about by writers who 
have understood them and can bring them to life in our pages. 
I wouldn’t have missed the fun of editing the QuARTERLY for 
anything. It has meant an ever-growing circle of friends, both 
authors and members of the Society; it has meant an ever-growing 
respect for the creative forces which are and have always been 
inherent in the people who came to America. To Moritz Jagen- 
dorf, our new President, and to the other new officers my hat is 
off and my best wishes go with them, but for the new Editor I 
have a very special feeling; he has been my guide, philosopher, 
and friend these twenty years. In the words of the old Scotch 
toast he loves, “Wha’s like him?” and the answer comes, “Dom 
few!” L.C. J. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. CAME 
AND THE SLEEPING MAN 


By EDMUND S. CARPENTER 


FEEL within myself a great knowledge, but no one will 
listen.” That was the sort of torment that filled the letters 
of Charles Came to his wife. 

For a time, he thought himself the greatest doctor and scientist 
in western New York. There were those, he said, who trusted in 
him right next to God Almighty. He even claimed that when he 
stood up to speak, ‘‘the harps of the blessed began to play,” and 
when he administered to the sick, ‘there was hope where there’d 
been none before.” But in the end, when he tried for greater fame, 
they called him “Fool,” and many of his own turned against him 
and laughed. And then he knew. 

The first half of his life is a story to be found at any crossroads 
in rural America. Charles came from farming stock, the first white 
child born in Henrietta, Monroe County, New York. He reached 
his majority in 1827 without formal education and married 
Cynthia, a girl of like antecedents. From this union four children 
were born, and a lifetime of poverty began. 

As Pittsford’s only cabinetmaker and tombstone cutter, he 
knew respectability, but not fame or wealth. Today his decorated . 
Hitchcock chairs are collectors’ items, and his stencils and carving 
designs are still in use. But this would have meant little to a man 
who sought far more than creature comforts. Only the applause 
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of great audiences could quiet his restless spirit, for that was the 
kind of man he was. In middle age, he suddenly gave up all pedes- 
trian labors and became The Lightning Man, showman extra- 
ordinary and medicine man at large. 

Charles Came was introduced to me by J. Sheldon Fisher and 
Charles Carruth, both friends of many years. As antique dealers 
they had received a lead on furniture in the attic of a white frame 
house in Pittsford, a house formerly occupied by the Came family. 
Here, one cold winter day, we discovered Dr. C. 

Dust-covered and forgotten, his show paraphernalia and medi- 
cal equipment literally filled the dark attic. There were trunks 
upon trunks, posters and bills, two large hand organs, curtains 
with an eagle design, magic lanterns, and slides. Four of the last, 
all beautifully made, were variously labeled Cupid and the Rose, 
The Old Maid and Bachelor, The Dishonest Baker, and The 
Cock Lane Ghost. When a string was pulled on one side, a movable 
section slightly changed the scene, always with a humorous twist. 

One carton contained small boxes of salves, roots, ointments, 
and leaves, several wrapped in newspaper and marked with 
someone’s name. Over in a corner lay Practical Phrenology by 
O. S. Fowler (New York, 1851) and A System of Natural 
Philosophy by J. L. Comstock, M.D. (New York, 1838). 

Perhaps the most interesting objects were a score of precision- 
made, electrically operated machines and a half dozen astronomi- 
cal displays. Using a hand generator, Came would build up 
about 3,000 volts in a Leyden jar, then transfer the charge to the 
instruments with a discharger. There were electric chimes; two 
electromagnetic telegraphs; an instrument showing “the principle 
of applying lightening for propelling machinery’; Colt’s sub- 
marine battery, “designed for blowing up ships and protecting 
our harbors’; a charging magnet—‘‘gentlemen’s knives and ladies’ 
scissors will be charged with magnetism free of charge’; ““The Mi- 
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ser’s Plate—plenty of cash put upon it will be given to those who 
can take it off and pocket it. It can be, and sometimes is, done.” 
Finally, there were dancing slippers. “In this experiment the 
person who puts on the shoes will be obliged to perform a dance, 
to the great amusement of the audience.” There was even a gyro- 
scope. Most of these “apparatus,” plus mechanical instruments 
showing the movement of certain celestial bodies, are shown in 
the accompanying woodcut, probably made by Came himself. 
There was so much equipment in the attic that it took the better 
part of the day to pack and move it. By early afternoon the job 
was nearly done. 

It was then that I noticed the letters. A rack against the wall 
was bare except for a japanned box containing a ten-year corres- 
pondence of Came with his wife. Some of the fine script was 
faded, and the pages were water-stained and stuck. But I carefully 
paged through the letters. All were written in a tone of forced 
good cheer and defiant optimism, desperately avoiding reality. 
Fach letter contained admonitions to son Raphael, who so wanted 
to enjoy youth but had to provide where his father did not. There 
was often concern for the children, particularly the youngest boy. 
And there was the homesick loneliness of the road and love for 
Cynthia, about whom we know nothing except the fact that she 
patiently saved each letter, year after year. 


Hindsburg 
Mar. 20, 1845 
Dear Wife and ) 
To Friends at home ) 

I arrived at this place about noon yesterday in season for the Lec- 
ture. I found my bills up and the people expecting me to come, but 
on account of the state of the roads I did not have a large audience. 
It is almost impossible to get about in this section except on Ridge 
Road and I found that bad enough. I arrived at Sandy Creek about 
ten o'clock in the evening after I left home, almost froze out faring 
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the storm and wind. If I had known how bad the roads was I should 
not have tried to come as it is almost impossible for me to travel with 
my apparatus without injuring it. They are trying to raise money to 
have me stay and give a course of Six Lectures here. I do not know 
how they will make out. I ask them $25. dollars and be found. They 
have half or more made out. It is possible they may make it. 

I did not take but about five dollars last evening. I should have 
took double that but the people cannot turn out, especially the Ladies, 
and there is no such thing as doing anything without them. 

Tell Cynthia and Martha to cook me about four pounds of pork 
and some beans and send me in a letter with about a dozen pickles. 


Canoga, N. Y. 
May 31, 1846 
. . . It is the worst season in the year to do anything in this business 
as everybody is so busy and the evenings so short. . . It appears to me 


that nature could not form a more delightful country than that which 
surrounds us, and what adds still more to the blessings of this country 
is the beautiful Maidens which appear to be in such plenty . . . and 
all of them in a quarrel about the Lightning Man to see who shall get 
him. 

Jefferson 

July 8, 1846 

I am very tired lifting my boxes and being up so much nights. I 

found my Organ all safe when I got here. 


Kenedyville, Steuben Co. 
Sept. 8, 1846 
I got as far as Honeoye Lake last evening about half after nine. 
The people were all gone to bed, but I got them up and put fanny in 
the Barn and give her a peck of oats and went to bed without my sup- 
per. I got up this morning . . . and I got me some Breakfast and paid 
my bill which was five shillings, 3 for fanny and 2 for myself. I had one 
shilling and 3 cents left in my pocket this morning when I started to 
come here. I had between 40 and 50 miles to travel when I started 
this morning to get here. I spent 5 cents on the road and had ten left 
when I arrived here. I had to travel over a very rough road between 
20 and 30 miles so bad that fanny had to walk most of the way. I got 
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here about 6 o'clock and found my Bills was put up yesterday. They 
wanted me to give them a Lecture this evening. I was almost tired out 
when I got here and had not but one hour to set up my Apparatus 
without eating my dinner and no time to get tea. So I set up my Ap- 
paratus and have given them a Lecture and took 2 or 3 dollars besides 
paying my bill, and the girls have got me some tea and I feel some bet- 
ter but almost tired out. 
I will send you one Dollar in this letter. 


Wolcott 
1850 
... I took a good dose of my Elixir and went to bed and got up in an 
hour or two and did not feel much of any better. I then went and 
took another dose and went to bed and sweat some. I have got up 
this morning and feel some better. 


Dr. Came was both a showman and a physician. That he com- 
bined these occupations is made evident by the advertisements 
which follow: 


BRILLLANT 
EXHIBITION 
From the 
World’s Fair, London 
and recently imported at a Great Expense, the Most 
Extensive Collection of 
Brillant, Chemical, Dissolving 
VIEWS 


and 
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Mysterious Paintings 
In the United States 
Astronomy, Volcanoes, Nat. Hist. 
Artificial Fire Works, Mex. Battles, Scriptual 
Views, Landscapes, Moving Figures of Life-like Characters 
cannot fail to please 


In addition - most powerful 


LUCERNAL MICROSCOPES 
Latest improvement of age, for assisting the human Eye 
to discover the inhabitants of a drop of water, together with 
a large collection of Minute Objects, which are magnified to 
such an extent that some of the most Wonderful Works of 
Nature are brought to our view with this ingenious Instru- 
ment, which alone is worth the price of admission. 


SUBLIME SCENERY 
They have drawn the applause and admiration 
of the highest classes of people 
No smoking will be allowed in the room 
Front seats will be fitted up and reserved for Ladies 


Cards of Admission 1214 cents 


TO THE DISEASED 


Those who are Sick and Distressed, and are considered in- 
curable; who are suffering in pain, and can find no relief in body 
or mind; who have been given up by your physicians as beyond 
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the reach of medical aid, I come with a cheering word for you to 
yet have HOPE,—you have still a chance for the restoration of 


your health. 


The highest and most active of all the elements constituting 
life is Electricity; it is the Organizing, Vitalizing and Equalizing 


Agent of Nature’s God. 


DR. C. CAME, 
The Great 
ELECTRICIAN 


and Successful Operator 


Who has had an experience of twenty-five 


years in Electropathic treatment, expending 


thousands of dollars in experimenting and 


applying Electricity to the human system 


for the cure of 


Pulmonary Consumption 

Liver Diseases, Dropsies, Paralysis 
Bronchitis, Chest Diseases 
Rheumatism, Swelled Joints 

Ulcers, Tumors, Uterine Diseases 
Erysepelas & Erupive Diseases 

Salt Rheum 

Enlarged Tonsils, Throat Diseases 
Spinal Complaints 

Strains in all stages, Catarrh 
Every type of Fever, Heart Palpitation 


Piles of all kinds, Deafness 
Hemorrage 


Every kind of female complaint 

The countless Diseases that follow in 
the train of Venereal Poison in the 
human system 

St. Vitus Dance 

Every species of Nervous Disease 

Calculus 


Chronic Pains in the side, back or chest 
Diseases of children 


Suspended Animation from any cause 
Scrofula, Cancers, Eye Diseases 
Asphyxia, by taking poison 

Every kind of Acute or Chronic Disease 
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All of which will be Successfully Treated 
Most Approved Machines and Delicate Instruments 
for sounding the 
CHEST AND LUNGS 
and operating on the Diseased, Young or Old, Male or Female 
together with 
Medicines prepared from the Vegetable Kingdom 


And many years successful practice for all kinds of 
Diseases incident to the human system, operating upon 
any part of the human system without affecting the rest, 
or producing the least disagreeable sensation. 


assisted, also, by 
DR. VOSBURG 
of the Eclectic School, and 
Analytical Physician 


Who has had an extensive and successful practice and many years 
experience, which will entitle him to the confidence of the afflicted. 

If desired we can call at your residences. We say to the diseased, 
we will do you good, either curing or helping you whatever stage of 
disease you may be laboring under. Hundreds of recommendations 
can be given if necessary where cures have been performed under my 
treatment in this vicinity, and many of them were thought incurable. 
We feel assured by our combined efforts that we can relieve suffering 
of all those persons who call upon us, whether physically or mentally 
diseased. 


MEDICAL LECTURES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Will be given during our stay, to Ladies and Gentlemen 
TERMS OF TREATMENT within the reach of all. For 
operating with Electricity, and Medicines administered, 
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the charges will be in proportion to the time and amount 
required. 

C. CAME, M.D. Pittsford, and 

M. L. VOSBURGH, M.D. Rochester 


In the spring of 1853, Dr. Came was called in on the strangest 
case of his career. The patient was one Cornelius Vroman, hired 
man on the farm of Mr. Moses Jennings near Clarkson, New 
York, not far from Rochester. ‘“‘He was a hard-working man, a 
good worker, temperate, trusty.” On the 19th of June, 1848, he 
felt unwell enough to call on Dr. John S. Cole, who found him 
complaining of stomach and head pains, for which he prescribed. 
After this, without his becoming sicker, his sleep each night grew 
longer until at last it was impossible to wake him. He never awoke 
from this sleep for a period longer than sixteen hours at a time; 
by 1853 the aggregate of all his waking hours since the seizure 
was no more than three days. At first the intervals of wakefulness 
were more frequent, but later they recurred about every six to ten 
weeks. When awake he seemed totally unconscious of his peculiar- 
ity and indicated that he remembered matters only as they were 
before his change. He would straighten himself up then and walk 
as “‘limberly” as others. By the time Dr. Came was called in, the 
patient had been asleep for five years. 

We are not definitely informed as to the medical treatment to 
which Vroman was subjected. Came stated, however (and there 
were scars to attest it), that the patient was blistered and bled, 
subject to issues, setons, and counterirritation of almost every 
sort; that tonics and sudden stimulants were all applied; but 
“medicine . . . exhausted its resources in vain.” Once the patient 
was thrown into water, but this produced no change. 

Medical science having failed, Dr. Came decided to take the 
Sleeping Man on the road and exhibit him in every York State 
town. The Doctor was to receive one third of the gate, Farmer 
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Jennings the remainder. These arrangements soon proved unsatis- 
factory to both parties, and by midsummer Came had become 
sole ‘‘owner.”’ 

Came’s plan was to take the Sleeping Man eastward along the 
Erie Canal to Albany, exhibit him en route, and build up public- 
ity. Then they were to go directly to New York, a city he hoped 
would be breathlessly awaiting their arrival. ‘Editorials will fill 
the papers, and in every store window will be seen a picture of 
the Sleeping Man.” 

From Albany he wrote home on the 8th of August: 


I have just begun to get ready to go to New York with the sleep- 
ing man and in a way many people in Pittsford will never dream of. 
I have had a great artist today to draw him for Lithographs in the 
finest style in four different ways: laying down just as we exhibit 
him, and sitting down, standing up and shall have the plates to sell 
at the door. 

I have obtained letters of introduction from all the most distin- 
guished men in the state which will be published in New York be- 
fore I expose him to exhibition. Pictures will be seen in every window 
of him all along the streets. So I think when we get the books ready 
for sale and pictures of him, we shall begin to make some money— 
better days are coming—keep up your courage. 

I have before me now one of those old lithographs, showing 
the Sleeping Man balanced on his feet in a stooped position. It’s 
an extraordinary thing. Vroman’s personal appearance was any- 
thing but prepossessing, and when exhibited unshaved and nude, 
he scarcely looked human. His lips protruded, and both the beard 
on his face and the hair on his head stood erect. Came assured 
the public that “this was no pecularity of the family and that 
nothing of this sort, no tendency to epeleptic or kindred diseases, 
had ever been noticed.” 

When they arrived in New York, Came found the city pre- 
occupied with the World’s Fair at the Crystal Palace; not even 
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Barnum was interested in the Sleeping Man. For a while there 
was a glint of hope when, on September 9th, five days before the 
opening, the New York Daily Times published one of the editor- 
ials Came had dreamed of months before: 


A Curious Case 
The Man Who has Slept Five Years 


We called yesterday to see the man who has been asleep five years, 
and whose case was detailed in the Times some weeks since. We found 
him in what seemed like a sound sleep. He was lying in bed, his eyes 
nearly closed, his respiration rather slower than usual, his breathing a 
little stertorous, pulse some seventy-five strokes a minute, soft and 
weak. On attempting to open his eyes, he firmly closed them, and when, 
by force, the lids were opened, the eyes were rolled upward so that it 
was impossible to see the pupils. The mouth was slightly opened; on 
attempting to open it wider, the jaws were instantly locked. There 
was a constant tremor of the eyelids, and from his mouth there was 
some driveling. His body was extremely emaciated; his arms were 
folded upon his breast, and any attempt to remove them was strongly 
resisted. —The muscles seemed rigid and tense when the effort was 
made, and indeed it was impossible, without violence, to change at 
all the position of his limbs. Once during our stay he took a deep 
breath, like a man who is about to turn in his sleep. At another time, 
he hitched himself up a little in bed. He was lifted up bodily and 
seated on the side of the bed; his head was still bent forward on his 
chest, his legs crooked under him at the same angle, and his arms 
folded as when he was lying. There was nothing to indicate that he 
would not retain the same position for weeks. We lifted one foot, and 
the other came up with it. . . He was placed standing on the floor. 
It required a few minutes to balance him exactly; after that, he stood 
in the same position as long as we remained; there was nothing to in- 
dicate that he would not maintain the same posture for months. 

This certainly is a most marvelous case. There is not the slightest 
chance for any collusion or deception in the matter. Many of our best 
physicians have examined him,—none, so far as we can hear, believe 
any deception in the case to be possible. From physicians in the West- 
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ern part of New-York, and from men of the highest standing, we are 
assured that the story which is told of him is perfectly true. 

His diet consists principally of milk, sometimes with a little bread 
soaked in it. It is with some difficulty that it can be administered. The 
jaws must be forced open as in tetanus, and the liquid poured in be- 
tween the teeth. Once he went without any food for five days; but his 
friends objected to any further conduct of the experiment, though 
there was no change in his symptoms during that time. When the 
seizure occurred he is said to have weighed 160 pounds; now, he can- 
not weigh over 90 pounds. His height was six feet two inches. . . Pos- 
sibly it is from habit, possibly from some remains of consciousness, 
that in... (urinating) he is subject to the wishes of his attend- 
ants. . . 

Once he was left standing for three days; there was no change in 
his position during that time. 

Medical men regard this case with the profoundest interest. It is 
entirely without parallel in medical history. 

THE SLEEPING MAN 
Exhibited free to Clergymen, Faculty and Press 
Opens Sept. 14 
Cards 25c 


Promising as this publicity was, the public showed no interest, 
and taking care of the Sleeping Man became such a wearisome 
chore that Came was soon referring to him as “‘it.’’ Somewhere 
he procured a “splendid lantern” so that he could give lectures 
on physiology as an added attraction, but the show was doomed 
to failure. On October 7, he wrote: 


. . » | am closing up the business so I can leave the sleeping man. . . 
I have got seventy or eighty dollars more to pay on printing and other 
bills. . . I expected an offer from Barnum yesterday, but he does not 
give an offer untill Monday. 

The room is cold without a fire, I almost froze day and night and 
there is no place to get warm. 

I have had a hard time with the sleeping man. What it will amount 
to I do not know, but most people think I shall make well by it yet, 
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but I hope it will come along soon. If I ever had a hard job, I have 
had it with this matter, but I think my Books will sell well in a little 
while. 

I regret that I have no money with which to buy new apparatus. 
$15. - $20. would get a lot of new things. 


New York City 
Oct. 11, 1853 
I have made up my mind not to trouble my mind any more with 
the sleeping man. It was so as to prevent me from attending to my 
own affairs. I am very sorry I ever had anything to do with it, although 
I feel in hopes not to lose my work this summer with the matter. I 
have worked verry hard with it. . . I could no doubt got two hundred 
Dollars with my own apparatus before this time, but I do not mean to 
be discouraged. 
I have not made any bargain with Barnum, and there is no pros- 
pects of any Bargain with him. I do not have much hopes of making 
any money out of the sleeping man. 


Impoverished, hopelessly frustrated, Dr. Came stayed on until 
late autumn. Then, in a barren and unheated room, half-frozen 
and without food for days, he lost spirit. He placed his own 
blanket over the Sleeping Man, closed the door, and began the 
long walk back to Pittsford. 

This is the last of the Doctor's letters. In the years that fol- 
lowed, his lectures became less and less frequent. Of the trials and 
adventures he experienced on these trips, there is no record. We 
know that he busied himself for a time with Abolitionist writings; 
perhaps he practiced locally. 

The last letter in the collection was not written by, but to, 
Came-—sent by a fellow showman, student of spiritualism, skeptic 
of sorts. It provides us with a survey of the traveling shows of 
the time. 
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Cuba, Allegany Co. 
Dec. 17, 1862. 


Friend Came 

I thought I would write you a few lines of my experiences since I 
left Pittsford, more especially in relation to Traveling Exhibitions. 

At Lima I saw by old Bills posted about the village that there had 
been two or three Musical Consorts during the summer and notices 
for some singing the next Monday evening at Geneseo, and at Mount 
Morris I saw some of Whiston’s Bills. He was here in September. Al- 
so some old bills of Whitney’s Majic. These were the only things that 
had been this way excepting the Peak family of Bell ringers at Belfast, 
a village on the Genesee River 14 miles north of Cuba. Russel’s Pan- 
arama of the War was to be there the next week. I see it has changed 
Proprioters since it was in Pittsford. 

The only thing that has been to Cuba are one or two Concerts and 
the Bell Ringers until last week when we had an Eschibition of Paint- 
ings. I enclose you a Program. You will see that he had a long list of 
slides, and he showed them all. Some of them was very good and some 
very poor. His lantern was an old fashioned German lantern but 
showed tolerably good, but the circle of light was not more than 5 or 
6 feet in diameter. Many of his slides were photographs and some of 
them were first rate, and he had one of the best choromatrophers I ever 
saw. He had a perty good audience but such a pile of Money I never 
saw. He might have had 20 or 30 pennies. The rest were Shin Plasters 
of every Sise, Shape and Colour. He told me that he paid his tavern 
bills with them and the rest he sold for Bank Bills to some storekeeper 
the best he could. He finds the business quite ill. He is German and 
spoke English quite broken, but he understood his subject very good. 
Last Monday there was a Magic preformance, rather a poor affair and 
a slim audience. 

There has been a Dr. Washburn from Bradford Co., Pa., a staying 
here for some time. His mode of Practice was a kind of Animal Mag- 
netism or Chycologhy. By making passes over the sick he claims to do 


great cures. He is now in Buffalo, but one of his pupils has told me 
all about it which I will tell you when I come home. I cannot have 


much faith in it. I have also seen a little of spiritualism. Uria Clark 
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lectured the Sunday Evening that I got here, but I was so late I only 
heard part of his lecture, but I have seen a Medium that when in the 
or under the influence of the spirits or the Devil, Chycologhy or what 
ever it is, speaks good German although in her Normal state she does 
not know a word of any but the English language. I cannot account 
for it, but it is so. It is very singular anyhow, and in Boston, Mass., 
there is a medium that takes Photographs likeness. In the back part 
of the Picture is seen the shadow of the spirit of your departed friend. 
This is a little ahead of my time for the spirit of the dead to be so nat- 
ural as to reflect light enough to produce chemical changes in the 
Picture. I think that if I could only get so as to take the likeness of 
our dear Fathers or rather their spirits I should neither want for 
Money or Business. But aside from the filthy Lucure, which of course 
is our God at the Present day, if this is actually so it is the strongest 
proof of spiritualism that has been made yet, for if I should see the 
picture of my Mother or any departed Friend so as to know them, I 
should have to knock under and spiritualism would pass from specula- 
tion and Theory to positive Science. And now I must bid you farewell 
until I see you when we will talk about these things more at length. 
My respect to Mrs. C., also the girls 
Yours 
S. Crump 

I think that the war is in very bad shape. Fredricksburg is another bad 
go. I expect that old Butts and his infamous union is crowing over it. 
I am glad that we have not got that semi-traitor, G. B. McClellan, in 
command. 


Broken and tired, Came gradually dropped from public life. 
In 1877 the History of Monroe County simply noted that he “did 
not begin medical practice until about thirty years ago. He is 
widely known in all neighboring towns having delivered more 
than 1500 lectures on scientific subjects.” 

The final record is quite brief: 


CHARLES CAME, M.D. CYNTHIA, HIS WIFE 
1806—1881 1812—1886 
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In view of the foregoing record, is it possible to maintain 
that traveling “medicine men” like Came were deliberate impos- 
ters, charlatans, and frauds? I think not. As an individual, Dr. 
Came played a role—always according to the rules—that was set 
by his culture. And he played it successfully. His personal state- 
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Dr. Came and His Apparatus 


ments, in fact, reflect the thoroughness and depth of his con- 
victions. Not only did he take his own “elixir” himself, but he 
unhesitatingly prescribed for his immediate family. And it would 
be a strange man who would not be moved by this pathetic record 
of hardship and loneliness on the road and family trials at home. 
Yet for this lifetime of service his rewards seem to have been 
prestige and respect, certainly not financial remuneration. Here 
was a man obsessed by a restless and insatiable desire for fame 
and recognition. Some inner drive kept him constantly on the go, 
always with the bitter realization that as provider and father to 
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those he loved, he was a sickening failure. And yet he could not 
stop. I think the happiest moments of his life must have been 
when the curtain parted, the music stopped, and the audience 
grew still under the magic voice of the Lightning Man. = 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN 
YORK STATE LORE 


By PRUDENCE ALLEN 


HE lure of love—how may the young maiden know if she 

be one of Cupid’s chosen, and when may she expect the 

fulfillment of that cherished hope? Will she strike a happy 
match, and if that light goes out, may she strike another? How 
may she surely keep his love? What must she do, what must she 
avoid, that she may be assured of a successful marriage? Is there 
any way that she may see what the future holds? 

To find the answers to these questions I spent part of the 
spring of 1947 in browsing through Professor Harold W. Thomp- 
son’s huge manuscript collection of New York State’s folklore. 
From seventy of his best reports I have selected items which 
seemed to me most entertaining. If the arrangement does not seem 
“scientific,” neither did love or marriage as viewed by a university 
junior. 
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COURTIN’ 


If you don’t have a lover, do not despair. Ask a bride to sew 
a hair from your head into the hem of her wedding gown, and 
one will soon appear. Also, you are sure to have a lover if you put 
the jack of hearts under your bedpost, thereby disregarding the 
old proverb: lucky at cards, unlucky in love. 

If you already have a beau and want to know when you'll see 
him next, there are several things to observe. If you drop a dish 
towel, your lover is coming to call. Make a rime; see it in time; 
see your man before nine. If the hem of your dress is turned up, 
you will have a date with your beau. Drop your glove; meet your 
iove. Whenever you happen to stub your toe, kiss your thumb and 
vou'll see your beau. 

If you lose a garter, or if your shoe is untied, it is a sign that 
your beau is thinking of you. Light a match; if it burns to the 
end without breaking, your lover is true to you. If you put your 
dress on backwards and someone turns it around on you, it is a 
sign of great love. Don’t burn his letters, or your love affair cannot 
prosper. Don’t give slippers to your fiancé lest he prove a false 
lover. 


BRIDES AND SPINSTERS 


There are several sure signs that you are going to be a bride 
rather than a spinster. If you stumble while going upstairs, you 
may expect to be married; the higher up the stairs the stumble 
occurs, the sooner will your lover appear. Don’t take the last 
piece of food from a plate, or you will never marry; but if it is 
offered to you, you shall have a handsome husband. If you catch 
the bride’s bouquet and meet a young man, you will marry him; 
but if you see an old man, you must say something which makes 
him laugh or you will be a spinster. Lend your garter to a bride; 
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if she wears it on her wedding day, you will be the next married. 
If you are the first person a cat looks at after he has washed him- 
self, you are going to be married. If you should walk uncon- 
sciously beneath the mistletoe on New Year’s Day and be kissed by 
a young man, you will soon be married. 

If you are anxious to be married, avoid using safety pins, for 
each one means a year will go by before you marry. Also, every 
handkerchief you receive as a gift postpones your wedding for a 
vear. When you find a horseshoe, count the number of nails in it; 
it is significant of the number of years you must wait before your 
wedding. Sit on a table, or tip over a chair; won’t be married for 
one more year. 

If you find a four-leaf clover, hang it over the door; the first 
man who walks under it is destined to be your future spouse. 
On St. Agnes’s night, the twenty-first of January, take a row of 
pins, pull out one after another, and insert them in your sleeve; 
that night, you will dream of your future spouse. If you eat a 
thimbleful of salt before retiring and get into bed backwards, 
your future husband will give you a drink during the night. If 
you walk down the cellar stairs at midnight and carry a mirror 
with you, you will see in it the reflection of the man you will 
marry. If you should see the new moon over your right shoulder, 
remember to say: 


New moon new, 

Pray let me see 

Who my husband is to be— 

The color of his hair 

The clothes he is to wear— 

And tell me when is to be 

The happy day he is to marry me. 


The first man you see when you turn around will be your spouse. 
If you want to know which of several beaus will be the one, 
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write their names on separate slips of paper, place these with a 
piece of wedding cake in the wedding cakebox, and put it under 
your pillow. Each morning draw one slip and throw it away. 
(Take care not to look at it, or the charm is broken.) The last 
remaining will be your future husband. If you can’t wait that long, 
put a piece of wedding cake under your pillow and name the four 
bedposts; the one you are looking at when you awake bears the 
name of the man you will marry. If you have no wedding cake, 
place the names of three suitors in three dumplings and put them 
in water to boil; in the dumpling that rises first lies the name of 
your future husband. When you make a rime, count the number 
of words. The corresponding letter of the alphabet is the initial 
of the man you will marry. 

If you peel an apple without breaking the skin, throw it over 
your left shoulder, and it will form the initials of your future 
spouse. When sleeping in a strange room, name the four corners 
after four lovers. The corner you see first upon awaking bears the 
name of the man who will someday be your husband. 


RECIPES AND ORACLES 


There are any number of formulas for winning the love of a 
man: Put a tree toad on an anthill. The ants will devour it, leav- 
ing two bones, one fork-shaped, the other like a hook. To win the 
love of a man, place the hook on his clothing; but beware of the 
fork, which will beget only his wrath. If a young man drinks the 
whiskey in which your nail trimmings have been soaked, he will 
fall hopelessly in love with you. 

If you should find an even ash 
And put it in your shoe, 


The first young man you chance to meet 
Will want to marry you. 


If you should find an even ash 
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And put it in your glove, 
The first young man you chance to meet 
Will offer you his love. 


To redeem a lost lover, place under your pillow on three con- 
secutive nights an acorn and a sprig of ash with keys. Then recite 
the following verse: 


Acorn cup and ashen key, 

Bring my lover back to me. 

Between moonlight and firelight 
Bring him over the hills tonight; 
Over the meadows and over the moor, 
Over the rivers, over the sea, 

Over the threshold and in at the door, 
Acorn cup with ashen key, 

Bring my true love back to me. 


Your heart’s desire will return to you if you perform the fol- 
lowing on nine successive nights: Get an ounce of dragon’s blood 
(from the drugstore), and steep it on the back of the stove for two 
hours. At the stroke of midnight sprinkle a few drops on the fire 
and repeat this verse: 


‘Tis not thy blood I mean to burn, 

It is thy heart I mean to turn, 

May you never eat or sleep 

Until you come to me and speak. 
—Cherokee Indian 


Take three hairs from your head, roll them into a small, com- 
pact form, and anoint them with three drops of blood from the 
left fourth finger. (Be sure to take it from this finger, for from 
it a vein goes to the heart.) Wear this in your bosom for nine days 
and nights (taking care that no one knows the secret). Then 
enclose the hair in a secret cavity of a ring or brooch and present 
it to your lover. As long as it is in his possession, nothing can 
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destroy his love, and his thoughts will ever dwell on you. You 
may achieve the same effect by using a plait of your hair mixed 
with that of a goat and anointed with nine drops of amber. 

Foretelling the future can be done in various ways. Write 
down your name and under it the name of the man you love. 
Cross out the letters which occur in both and check the remaining, 
saying, “Friendship, courtship, love, marriage, hate.” This will 
reveal the truth. Place a tiny piece of love vine on a weed and 
name it for a lover. If it grows and spreads, he loves you; if it dies, 
beware. 

Assemble, ye maidens, on the thirty-first of December, and 
you may discover what the next year holds for you. You must ask 
each other, “Are we going to be married next year?”’ Then stand 
beneath an open window, where you can hear the conversation 
from within. Listen carefully and you shall hear the verdict, 
“yes, yes” or “no, no.” 

The Witch’s Chain is a recipe to be performed by three 
maidens together on Wednesday or Friday night. Make a long 
chain of juniper and mistletoe berries, and put at the end of each 
link an acorn. Just before midnight, assemble where no one can 
disturb you. Leave the window open; take the key out of the key- 
hole and place it over a fireplace in which a good fire is burning. 
Wrap the chain around a long, thin log, sprinkle it with oil, and 
place it in the fire. Then sit down. On your left knee each of you 
must have a prayer book open at the marriage service. Just as the 
last acorn is burned, she who is to wed will see her spouse, 
although he will be invisible to the others; but she who is not to 
marry will see a coffin or a misshapen form. Remarkable dreams 
will ensue if you go to bed immediately. 

Dreams are probably the most important way of foretelling 
the future. To know whether you will marry the man you desire, 
carry two lemon peels all day, one in each pocket. At night rub 
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the four bedposts with them. If your wish is to be fulfilled, he will 
appear to you in your sleep. Under your pillow lay a prayer book 
opened at the marriage service. Bind the book with the garters 
you have worn during the day, and place a sprig of myrtle on 
the page that reads: “With this ring I thee wed.” Your dreams 
will portend your future. 

Mix one teaspoon of brandy, rum, gin, and oil of amber with 
one tablespoon of cream and three tablespoons of spring water. 
On the third night of the new moon, drink this mixture as you 
get into bed and repeat the following: 


This mixture of love I take for my potion 
That I of my destiny may have a notion. 
Cupid befriend me, new moon be kind, 
And show unto me the fate that’s designed. 


Your dreams of drink will be significant of what marriage holds 
for you. To dream of water portends poverty, a drunken man, a 
drunken mate; if in your dream you drink too much, take care 
lest you develop the habit in the future. 

To discover the occupation of your future husband take a 
walnut, a hazelnut, and a nutmeg; grind them together with 
butter and sugar and mix into nine pills. Take these before going 
to bed. If you dream of riches, your husband will be a gentleman; 
of white linen, a clergyman; of darkness, a lawyer; of noises and 
tumults, a tradesman; of thunder and lightning, a sailor; of rain, 
a servant. 

Upon receiving a letter in which your lover declares his love, 
open it wide and then fold it nine times; pin it next to your heart 
and wear it thus until you go to bed. Then place it in your left 
glove and lay it under your pillow. If you dream of gold or costly 
gems, you may be sure that he speaks true; of white linen, you 
will lose him by death; of flowers, he will prove false. Beware if 
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you dream that he salutes you, for he means not what he professes 
and seeks only to draw you into a snare. 

Dreams are often useful for seeing who your lover is to be. 
When visiting overnight for the first time, repeat the following: 


Hoping tonight my lover to see, 

I place my shoes in the form of a “T.” 

I hope he comes with fortune quite fair 
My longing heart to free from all care. 


Friday’s recipe: 


As sure as this is Friday night 
I cross my left foot over my right, 
And in my dreams I wish to see 
The one who has a wish for me. 
What he does and where he goes, 
Let me see him in his working clothes. 
Every night for seven nights, count thirteen stars; at the end of 
the seventh night, you will dream of the one you love. 
We add a brief alphabet of dream interpretations concerning 
love and marriage: 
To dream— 
of a bath foretells an approaching marriage. If it is too hot, a 
separation will ensue; if too cold, sorrow. 
of a birth foretells a marriage. 
of a blessing or benediction foretells a forced marriage. 
of books means you will marry a scholar. 
of receiving a bouquet foretells the postponement of your 
wedding. 
of a corpse means a hasty and unfortunate engagement will 
soon take place. t 
of death foretells a marriage. : 
of a fall means your lover is true. 
of your own funeral means you will be married. 
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of a goose foretells a foolish marriage. 

of horses means you will have a rich husband. 

of a kiss means love. 

of a lawyer foretells a friend’s wedding. 

of lightning means a lovers’ quarrel. 

of a lily means a happy marriage. 

of being in Jove means you will soon wed. 

of a magpie means you will soon be married. 

of being married, if you are single, means you will be an old 
maid, unless the groom is a stranger to you. 

of the moon means love. 

your nails have grown long signifies great success in love. 

of a nest foretells a marriage. 

of a peacock means you will have a handsome husband. 

of a ring foretells an approaching marriage. 

of an uncle portends an advantageous marriage. 

of a veil foretells a marriage. 


WARNINGS AND SAFEGUARDS 


If you wish to avoid bad luck, there are a number of rules to 
observe before, during, and after the wedding ceremony. 

Before the ceremony: Don’t try on your finished wedding veil, 
or participate in the wedding rehearsal, or launder anything that 
is put in your hope chest, or read the marriage service on the eve 
of your wedding day. Avoid changing your name but not the let- 
ter, for you'll change for worse and not for better. And remem- 
ber: a rich man’s darling or a young man’s slave. 

The ceremony itself: Don’t get married when the hands of 
the clock are going from the hour to half past, or in the wane of 
the moon. Don’t get married in the open air, or on a rainy day 
(because every drop is a tear). Don’t let your mother be present 
at the ceremony if you are her eldest child. Don’t have angry 
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words with a widow at your wedding. Don’t let anything go amiss 
at the wedding, or something will go wrong with your marriage. 
Don’t have a double wedding. Don’t cough during the ceremony, 
or you will not live long. Don’t marry in a church where there is 
an open grave in the churchyard, or where there has been a 
funeral on the same day. Don’t postpone the wedding day, or 
either you or your fiancé will die within the year. If a baby cries 
at your wedding, beware, for the love is one-sided. Be sure to pre- 
cede the groom on the way to the ceremony, so that he will follow 
your advice. 

After the ceremony: Don’t make your own bridal bed. Don’t 
cut the string on wedding gifts; all knots must be untied. 

The rules for bringing good luck are, of course, just as im- 
portant. 

Before the ceremony: It brings good luck to have your hair 
dressed and your veil put on by a woman who is happily married. 

During the ceremony: It brings good luck if a child lies down 
behind the altar, if anyone cries at your wedding, or if it snows 
on your wedding day (because every flake that falls on you is a 
dollar). It brings good luck to marry when the hands of the clock 
are opposite; and to carry your lover’s letters in your pocket 
during the ceremony, for it assures you his entire love. It is good 
luck to be caught by the groom as you stumble at the altar, for 
then you will never be separated; but beware of the help of any 
other man, or you will not be long wed. And of course it brings 
good luck to wear at your wedding: 


Something borrowed, something blue, 
Something old, something new, 
Lucky sixpence in your shoe. 


After the wedding: It brings good luck if the sun suddenly 
emerges from behind a cloud and shines on you and the groom; 
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it is a sure sign of prosperity. It is good to have confetti or rice 
thrown at your wedding; the one is the bearer of good wishes and 
the other a symbol of fertility. It brings good luck to put the head 
of the bed toward the rising sun on the wedding night; you will 
be blessed with good health. It is wise to burn all your wedding 
clothes after the ceremony; otherwise you will not prosper until 
they are worn out. 


Wed on Monday, always poor; 
Wed on Tuesday, wed once more; 
Wed on Wednesday, happy match; 
Wed on Thursday, splendid catch; 
Wed on Friday, poorly mated; 
Wed on Saturday, better waited; 
Wed on Sunday, Cupid’s wooing; 
Wed in morning, quick undoing. 


Wed in white, you have chosen all right; 
Wed in green, ashamed to be seen; 

Wed in grey, you will go far away; 

Wed in brown, you will live out of town; 
Wed in red, you will wish yourself dead; 
Wed in yellow, ashamed of your fellow; 
Wed in black, you will wish yourself back; 
Wed in pink, of you only he'll think; 
Wed in blue, live happy and true. 








MERRY GREEK TALES 
FROM BUFFALO 


By ERNEST S. MATHEWS 


URING the Christmas holidays of 1948, I visited a very 

close friend of my mother’s in Buffalo, New York. Mrs. 

Anna Christ of 5 Pelham Drive is a very pleasant woman 
with a wonderful, jolly character, which may be typical of her 
native people of Greece. She speaks rather broken English but 
manages very well. I would judge she is a woman of about fifty 
years of age, for she has two daughters, aged seventeen and twenty- 
four. She is quite well established financially, and her home is of 
the finest in quality. As our conversation progressed one after- 
noon, we found ourselves talking about folklore. She wanted an 
explanation as to what type of material I was seeking and of the 
general nature of my course. As I ran through my list, I came 
upon folk heroes, and there she stopped me. She told me that she 
had many a story about a famous folk hero of her land. I was very 
much interested and she began. 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t know whether this is American 
folklore, but certainly every American child of Greek parentage 
has heard stories of our ‘Stratouhotdas’ at one time or another; 
so one might consider this as American folklore. Stratouhotdas 
was a Turk by birth, and his name is very satirical indeed. Break- 
ing his name into two parts, we find the first part ‘Stratou,’ the 
Greek word for ‘street,’ and ‘hotdas,’ the Turkish word for 
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‘priest.’ Putting his name back together, we have ‘Stratouhotdas,’ 
meaning ‘priest of the streets.’ This is actually the humor of it, 
for Stratouhotdas was far from being a holy person. On the con- 
trary, he was probably the biggest thief that ever lived. The time 
at which he lived is not known, but his name has been carried 
down through many generations. He is a very hard person to type 
in a certain character-group, for one might just call him a 
‘character’ and be quite right. In many of his stories he portrays 
the part of a simpleton, and people just laughed at him and 
always seemed to wonder what he would do under certain 
instances; therefore, people always tried to present the conditions. 
He was shrewd and never missed an opportunity. He was also one 
of the cleverest liars ever known.” 

Now for some of the tales that are famous in the land of 
Greece and well known among the Greek descendants in America. 
Mrs. Christ learned these from her parents: 

When Stratouhotdas was still a schoolboy, his father was pri- 
marily to blame for his young and early thievery, for they worked 
together to better their family through unlawful means. He and 
his father, in some unknown way, had found out where the king 
of their land kept his treasure. Most any night they would steal 
into the palace and Stratouhotdas would lower his father into a 
<leep well, which served as a vault. As time went by, the treasure 
was discovered to be gradually decreasing. The king became 
alarmed and called another thief whom he had in his prison. He 
called this thief to him for advice as to means for catching this 
unknown thief that was stealing his treasure. The king’s thief 
advised that he take a big barrel of the stickiest tar that he could 
find and place it over the treasure, and when this new thief would 
lower himself into the well, he would get stuck in the tar and 
therefore be caught at daybreak. Now that night, as Stratouhotdas 
and his father were at the well of treasure, Stratouhotdas lowered 
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his father into the well as usual and, lo and behold, he was caught 
and couldn’t get out. When Stratouhotdas failed in his efforts to 
free his father, they decided that the father should be killed and 
that Stratouhotdas should cut off the father’s head to prevent 
identification of the body. When Stratouhotdas reached home, 
his mother asked him where his father was; and, after some time 
of constant questioning, he finally broke the news. His mother 
cried bitterly for a long time. 

The next day, when the king found the body without the 
head, he again called upon his robber. The robber told the king 
that this fellow was certainly a clever thief. He then advised the 
king to take and clean the body and hang it outside the palace 
gate. He was to set two disguised men to watch for any person 
who came by and showed any signs of sorrow, for this person 
would certainly be related to the headless thief. Then they could 
track down the other thieves in that family. 

That afternoon as Stratouhotdas was returning from school 
he saw his father’s body hanging there and quickly ran home. He 
asked his mother whether she wished to see his father’s body or 
not, and of course she said that she did. Then he told her of the 
scheme the king had no doubt set up to catch them. He told his 
mother to take a basket full of glassware and set out for market, 
and, as she passed the palace gate and felt as though she wanted to 
cry, to trip herself and fall, breaking the glassware. Then she 
could cry out her heart. When she was caught by the men, she 
could answer that she was crying over the broken glassware. She 
did exactly as her son advised, and when the men caught her they 
took her before the king and he gave her some gold to pay for the 
accident she had suffered in breaking her glassware. She went 
home and told Stratouhotdas, and he was very much pleased. 

After the body had hung there for several weeks, it was finally 
decided the plan for detection had failed, and again the thief was 
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called for his services. This time he told the king to load a camel 
with gold and jewels and set it loose in the street with four men 
following it at an unsuspicious distance; and as this great thief 
would doubtless attempt to steal the camel, the king’s men could 
follow him and catch him. The plan was in full swing when 
Stratouhotdas was on his way home from school. When he 
spotted the camel, he at once knew what the trick was; so he 
struck the camel with a stick and hung on to one side, and the 
animal went off at a tremendous speed. Therefore, in no time 
at all, he was out of sight of the king’s men. Stratouhotdas took 
the camel and led it through his doorway into his home. In 
Greece, it seems that nearly all the houses are built next to each 
other, like the business districts of our towns; and, since the doors 
were big, Stratouhotdas had no trouble quickly disappearing with 
his camel into his home. 

The four men went back to the king and reported their sad 
story. Once more the king called upon his robber. This time the 
robber advised that the king send out an old woman from house 
to house, begging for camel’s meat, with the story that her little 
daughter was very ill and the only thing that could cure her 
would be camel’s meat. When the woman finally came to Stratou- 
hotdas’ home, his mother answered the door and listened to the 
story of this elderly woman. His mother felt very sorry for her 
and gave her some meat under the condition that she would tell 
no one where she had gotten it. As the old woman was leaving the 
house, Stratouhotdas was just coming home from school and he 
temporarily hid in another doorway and watched this woman 
place a small chalk mark on the corner of the door. Stratouhotdas 
ran into the house and asked his mother what that woman had 
been there for. She finally told him, and he told her they would 
now be caught for sure. Nightfall soon came on, and Stratouhot- 
das not only removed the chalk mark but repainted every door in. 
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the nearby neighborhoods the same color. In the morning, when 
the elderly woman and the king’s men came searching for the 
door, they were completely lost. 

In another story it is said that one day Stratouhotdas was 
walking along the street with bells around his ankles; as he walked 
very slowly, he would raise one foot, shaking the bells so that they 
would ring, and then he would carefully put it down. A curious 
man passing by asked him why he was ringing the bells on his 
feet and Stratouhotdas answered that he didn’t want to kill any 
ants; therefore he rang the bells so that they would get out of the 
way. 

One day Stratouhotdas was walking along the street with his 
hands in the air, shouting, “God, please give me a hundred 
pieces of gold.” Some men who were in the second story of a 
building overheard him as he was coming down the street. They 
wondered what he would do if they dropped him ‘only ninety-nine 
pieces of gold instead of a hundred, so they dropped him ninety- 
nine in a handkerchief as he was passing below. Stratouhotdas 
stopped and opened the small bag and counted the gold. Then he 
said, ‘“‘Dear God, only ninety-nine; well, I guess everyone is a 
little short today; thank you just the same,” and he went on his 
way. At this the men leaped down the stairs and ran after him 
shouting, “Give us our gold!” They finally caught him, but 
Stratouhotdas explained that he had asked God for gold and that 
God had dropped it from Heaven. The men decided to take 
Stratouhotdas to court. On the way Stratouhotdas claimed he was 
sick and couldn’t walk another step. One of the men had a fine 
horse with him, so he let Stratouhotdas climb upon the horse 
and ride. A little farther along the way Stratouhotdas began to 
get cold and to shake all over, so one of the other men gave him 
his new fur coat. As they reached the courthouse, the judge saw 
them coming and the trial proceeded immediately. First, Stratou- 
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hotdas was asked by the judge to give his story, so Stratouhotdas 
told the judge how he had prayed to God for the gold and how 
his prayer had been answered. At that point the men jumped up 
and told the judge that it was their gold. Then Stratouhotdas 
continued and said to the judge, “Your Honor, these men are 
liars, for the next thing they will be telling you is that the horse 
I rode upon is theirs and that the very coat I have on my back is 
theirs also.” At this the men protested violently, and Stratouhotdas 
said again, “See, Your Honor, what did I tell you—they are liars!”’ 
The judge dismissed the case, granting everything to Stratou- 
hotdas. 

It is told that another time Stratouhotdas was on his way to a 
Turkish bathhouse. A few boys knew that he was going and 
decided to go along, too, for the fun. When they arrived at the 
bathhouse they asked the keeper how they could trick Stratou- 
hotdas into paying for all of them. The keeper gave each of the 
boys an egg, and suggested that they put the eggs under their 
arms and tell Stratouhotdas that whoever was unable to be like a 
chicken and lay an egg would have to pay for the others. As the 
boys followed the keeper’s suggestion and started to cackle, 
Stratouhotdas started to crow like a rooster. The boys then said, 
‘Stratouhotdas, why are you crowing like a rooster?” “Well,” he 
answered, ‘“With all these hens, there has to be a rooster.’ Each 
boy paid his own way. 

One day Stratouhotdas was taking his donkey to market. He 
was pulling the animal behind him and had only a rope tied 
around the donkey’s neck. A number of boys saw him; they stole 
up carefully behind him, and one of the boys untied the rope 
and put his own neck in place. The other boys ran off with the 
donkey to sell it at the market. When Stratouhotdas turned 
around a while later and saw the young boy there, he was very 
surprised and asked where his donkey had gone. The boy 
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explained that he was the donkey. Stratouhotdas was puzzled and 
asked for an explanation. The boy told him that before Stratou- 
hotdas had owned him he had been a boy, but his parents had 
thrown a curse on him and turned him into a donkey. At that 
time Stratouhotdas had bought him; and, a little way back on the 
road, his mother and father had seen him, felt sorry for him, and 
removed the curse. Now he was a boy again. Stratouhotdas felt 
so sorry for him that he let him go and told him to be a good boy 
so that he would never again be changed into a donkey. As 
Stratouhotdas went into the market place, he spotted his donkey. 
He walked over and whispered in its ear, “I see you have been a 
bad boy again.” Then he asked who owned the animal and 
claimed that it belonged to him. After several hours of debate, 
Stratouhotdas finally proved that the animal was his and returned 
home. 

It seems that Stratouhotdas was finally married; and one night 
as he and his wife were in bed, he heard two men fighting under 
his window. He told his wife he wanted to go down and find out 
why they were fighting. His wife said, “No, stay here and mind 
your own business.” But Stratouhotdas finally got up, took a 
blanket off the bed for clothing, and went down. As the men saw 
him they got him in the argument, and both of them started to 
pull on his blanket. Finally the two men got the blanket away 
from him and ran down the street. When Stratouhotdas went back 
upstairs, his wife asked him what the men had been fighting 
about. He said, “My blanket.” 

It was washday and Stratouhotdas’ wife needed a washtub. 
When, at her request, Stratouhotdas went next door to borrow 
« tub, the neighbor gave him one of her largest. Stratouhotdas 
took it to his wife and then went down to the market to buy one, 
just like the neighbor’s tub in design, but very much smaller. 
When his wife was finished with the neighbor's tub, Stratouhotdas 
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returned both the large tub and the new little one. The lady 
asked him what the little one was for. ““Well,” he said, ‘““when my 
wife was washing her clothes, this littlke one was born!” The 
woman laughed and thought Stratouhotdas to be a little crazy, but 
accepted both the tubs, and Stratouhotdas went home again. A 
couple of months later his wife wanted to borow the large tub 
again, so Stratouhotdas again did the borrowing. This time, 
months passed, and he did not return it. The woman next door 
finally went over and asked him what had happened to her tub. 
He said, ““What tub?”—“Why,” she said, “the one I let you borrow 
a few months ago.’’—‘‘Oh, that one!” exclaimed Stratouhotdas. 
“That one died!’’—‘‘It died?” she said. ““‘How could any washtub 
die?” —“Well,” said Stratouhotdas, “anything that has the power 
to give birth certainly has the right to die.” The lady went home 
without a word. 

One night Stratouhotdas was sawing a lock on the front door 
of a house. It was quite obvious that he intended to break in and 
rob the house. A passing man asked him what he was doing. 
Stratouhotdas replied that he was playing a violin. The man 
said he couldn’t hear a violin, or anything like one. Stratouhotdas 
told him if he couldn’t hear anything now, he should go on his 
way and he certainly would hear plenty in the morning. = 











LORE FROM LEITRIM 


By STRATFORD JEFFERS-JOHNSON 


S A small boy, I can remember sitting spellbound at my 
grandfather’s knee while he told us grandchildren the 
tales of old Ireland. Yes, Irish they were, my mother’s 

parents, and Irish of a very proud variety. In fact, to this day 
many Irishmen are referred to as Proud-Irish by some of their 
compatriots. My grandfather was Peter McLaughlan Walpole 
and he was Anglo-Irish in origin. He had no Gaelic—as the expres- 
sion goes. My grandmother was Anne O’Noone and she had the 
fine Gaelic as well as the English. She was from Ballinamoore, 
county Leitrim, Ireland. He was from Carrick-on-Shannon in the 
same county, but he spent his early manhood in Dublin. They 
met in this country, married, and raised a family of six. My 
mother often tells of how her mother would command her chil- 
dren, “Hold your head up when walking down the street. No 
child of mine will hang his head.” This is but a small example 
of the innate pride and dignity of these people. 

It is a pity that we did not record all the tales they told and 
the songs they sang, for they both knew a treasure of folklore. But 
who was to know how valuable it was to be? I recently visited 
many of my mother’s relatives, and I have set down the stories 
they told as well as those we remember our grandparents’ telling 
most often. 

The first story my mother remembered was a favorite of her 
mother’s about the Weeping Wall at Drumshambo. 
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It seems that at Drumshambo in Leitrim there is a stone wall 
which weeps real tears when disaster befalls a member of the 
family that built it. No one recalls for certain the name of this 
family, but this is how it came to be: An Irish princess from 
Drumshambo in Leitrim was sent to school in France, and there 
she met a young Polish nobleman. They fell deeply in love and 
were wed with the blessings of both families. There was only one 
problem, Where should they build their home? He did not 
want it in Erin, for he had no Gaelic. She did not want it in 
Poland, for she had no Polish. Why, they even had to speak French 
to one another! Her father, a King of Erin, thought they surely 
would return to Erin (who would choose to live elsewhere?), and 
he caused to be built a stone wall as the beginnings of their castle. 
Now the wall was near a fairy fort and hence was very liable to 
enchantment. When the King got word that his daughter and her 
husband had decided to remain in France, there was much 
lamenting in Leitrim. The fairies of the wall became tired of this 
incessant keening, so they cast a spell on all the parish of Drum- 
shambo. The people stopped their lament and went back to their 
own lives, but the wall stones began to cry real tears. (The drops 
seep out of the rock, I am told.) It is said that they were even 
salty to the taste! And so the story goes that even to this day the 
wall will weep whenever disaster befalls the descendants of the 
princess and her husband. Just before France was first attacked 
during the last war, my great-uncle, Daniel Walpole, received a 
letter from his brother in Leitrim in which he said that a Drum- 
shambo man told him the wall was weeping again. In that way all 
the Irish knew what was to happen. 


My grandmother insisted that the princess of this tale was 
an O’Noone and that in ancient times the clan O’Noone ruled 
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a part of Munster. This is tradition in her family and no one 
would think of doubting it. 

My grandfather’s favorite tale, and the one he told most often, 
was about the Poor Sharesmith. I shall try to tell it the same way 
he told it to us. 


There was once a smith in Erin who could do nothing but 
make plowshares. He worked hard from Monday’s sunrise to Satur- 
day’s sunset at his trade, but he was none the better for it. He 
couldn’t even shoe a horse. One day a man on a little white horse 
came driving by his forge. The little man saluted him and he 
returned the salute. 

“Will you lend me your fire for some minutes?” asked the 
stranger. 

“I will and you’re welcome to it,” said the sharesmith. 

“Sure I won't keep it long,” said the stranger, “I only want to 
shoe my horse and that’s all!” 

The smith was very happy, for he wanted to see how horse- 
shoes were made. He watched carefully as the stranger took a 
piece of iron and heated it. Quick as a flash the four shoes were 
made. The stranger then unharnessed the horse and threw it on 
its back. He then took off the horse’s legs at the knee-joints, set 
them in a vise, and nailed on the shoes. He then took the legs, 
now shod, and put them back on the horse, and what do you 
think? Up jumped the horse as good as new. In a twinkle the 
stranger was on its back and, with a wave of thanks, he galloped 
away. 

Now, the sharesmith was married, and his wife’s stepmother, 
as well as his own stepmother, lived with him in the same house. 
That evening he told his wife that he could shoe horses now and 
that he would shoe their own horse on the morrow. 

He did exactly as he had seen the stranger do, but when he 
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came to put the legs back onto his horse again, the beast was 
scarce alive and soon died from loss of blood. The smith went 
home in the evening without his beast. 

“Where is our horse?” said the wife. 

“I shod him just as the stranger shod his horse, but I could not 
put the legs on again and the horse died.” 

“Well, don’t worry; it’s no great loss,” said the wife. 

A few weeks later the stranger again came by the sharesmith’s 
forge and asked for the loan of it. This time he took two old hags 
off his horse and put them into the fire. He heated them as hot 
as he could and then removed them from the forge. He took one, 
and the smith took the other, and they laid them across an anvil. 
After much pounding and hammering, the stranger fashioned a 
beautiful young woman out of the two. He then put her on his 
horse and away they rode. 

The smith told his wife what happened, and that evening they 
decided that it would be well if they did the same with the step- 
mothers. After all, a young girl could help in many ways around 
the house, and all they ever did was scold and nag anyhow. And 
besides, who ever heard of one house holding two stepmothers? 

So the very next day, despite their screeches and howls, the 
smith put the two stepmothers in the forge and heaped red coals 
on them to his heart’s content. He pulled them out when he con- 
sidered them ready but, alas, they fell to ashes when he tried to 
lay the hammer to them. 

He went home to his wife that evening and she asked, “How did 
it fare with the two old women?” 

“Oh, they turned to ash to spite me. We'll suffer from the loss 
of them,” said he. 

“Divil a loss are they. We can live without them,” said the 
wife. 

By this time the sharesmith’s coal was all burned, and he had 
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to go all the way to Cork to get some. He rode with a neighbor 
and got the coal. On the way back, the cart horse lost a shoe and 
was limping, so they stopped at the next forge, where an old smith 
and his strong, young apprentice were found. The sharesmith said 
that he would shoe his friend’s horse himself, but the old smith 
said, “There is no need of that. This young man will do it.” 
Before anyone could turn around, the strong, young apprentice 
had done the job! 

“Now then,” said the old smith, “I'll wager you've never seen 
anyone shoe a horse as quickly as that.” 

“Indeed, I have,” said the sharesmith. And they bet a sum of 
money that the sharesmith’s friend (the stranger) would work 
faster than the apprentice in a contest a week hence. The share- 
smith went home, and in a few days the stranger came to his forge 
again to mend a broken wagon spring. The sharesmith welcomed 
him and told him of the contest he had made bold to arrange. 

The stranger said, “You're a queer sort to lay such a wager 
without even knowing if you'd see me again. But since you’ve put 
up the money, I will go with you.” 

It was decided that since the apprentice was at his own forge, 
he would try first, and then the stranger would try to better him. 

First the apprentice heated a piece of iron red-hot and threw 
it out into a field. The iron became a fox and in a little while 
it ran away. 

“See if you can bring it back,” said the young man to the 
stranger. 

The stranger then thrust a length of iron into the fire, and 
when it was heated he threw it out the window. It broke into a 
hundred pieces in the air. Every piece became a hound and ran 
after the fox, and soon one of the hounds caught the fox and 
brought it back to the stranger dead. 

“Try again,” said the stranger. 
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The young man heated a second iron in the fire, gave it seven 
blows with the hammer, and threw it out. In a twinkling, the 
broad field was covered with a fine crop of wheat ready for the 
sickle. 

“Can you do better than that?” asked the young man. 

The stranger placed a piece of iron on the fire, heated it, and 
gave it seven blows. He then threw it out the window. In an 
instant there was a reaper for every sheaf of wheat in that field. 
They reaped the grain in a few minutes and both bound it and 
brought it in. 

“Try again,” said the stranger. 

“Oh, no,” said the young man. “ "Tis no use. You’re a master; 
we can see that.” 

The old smith paid the money to the sharesmith, and the two 
started for home, On the way, the stranger said to the smith: 

“You were generous with your forge and you believed in me 
and risked money on me in a wager. Now I'll do you a good turn; 
I'll raise you out of poverty. Here is a suit of black clothes. Come 
with me to England. The king there is dying, for no doctor can 
cure him. You will say that you are the first doctor of Erin and I 
am your servant. When you get to the king’s bed, turn every- 
one out of the room, lock the door, and I'll do the rest.” 

The sharesmith agreed, the stranger drew out two red caps, 
put one on his own head and one on the smith’s, and in an instant 
they were in the castle of the king of England. The two hurried 
to the sickroom, and because there was no hope from his own 
doctors, the king was willing to try help from Erin. 

The smith had a tub of water brought in, and then sent every- 
one from the room. The stranger locked the door, cut the head 
off the king, opened the skull, took some part out of it, steamed 
it, fixed it together, and put it back on the neck again. The king 
jumped up hale and hearty and said he felt like a new man. There 
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was great rejoicing in England and the smith was given a fortune 
and a great banquet in his honor. 

The stranger brought the smith back to Erin and advised him 
to take care of his wife, himself, and the money, and not to raise 
a hand to anything unless it was to make a plowshare. 

A few years later, the king of Scotland fell ill and none of his 
doctors could cure him. The fame of the “first doctor of Erin” 
had spread to Scotland, and a great reward was offered to the 
sharesmith if he would cure the king of the Scots. 

“Aha,” thought the smith, “I shall be even wealthier than I 
am!” So he went across the Irish Sea, saw the sick king, and pro- 
ceeded with the cure in the same way the stranger had done in the 
first place. But the king’s head would not grow back on. 

“Oh, if only I had taken the stranger’s advice,” said the smith. 
“Now I shall be hanged for murdering the king!” 

“If you had heeded me, you would not be here,” said the 
stranger, who had suddenly appeared. “I will help you this time, 
but never again.” 

The stranger fixed the head back on and brought the king 
back to life and health. Then the stranger vanished, and the smith 
was rewarded and made his way home to his wife. He never tried 
to cure another man. 


Each time he told me this tale, my grandfather would always 
add to it, “It only goes to prove that you can’t perform the work 
of a skilled man, no matter how simple it may look to you. When 
I was a lad in the Old Country, I’d watch my Uncle James cutting 
stones; he was a stone mason, Stratford. But each time I'd try to 
cut my name into a stone, I found it harder than I thought it 
would be.” And then a good, hearty laugh before he'd light up 
his pipe. 

My nana’s sister, Mrs. Eleanor O’Noone O’Brien of New York 
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City, told me a good Irish story which concerns the power of the 
four-leafed shamrock. 


It seems that there was a magician traveling through Ireland 
who had a pet cock that could drag a large log after him on the 
ground. And he was but a small cock, too. The folk would run 
for miles to see this magic cock—so strong he could pull such a 
great weight with no effort at all. But one day there came past 
the crowd a man carrying a bundle of grass. All he saw was a 
cock pulling a little straw, and he couldn’t understand all the 
commotion over such a common thing. The magician realized 
that there must be a four-leafed shamrock in the man’s pack of 
grass which gave him his true vision. He bought the grass from 
the passerby and had it thrown away. In an instant the man saw 
the straw as a gigantic log and joined the crowd of watchers. 

The next day he told his brother what had happened and his 
brother said, “Arrah, you had a four-leafed shamrock in your 
pack and it kept you from all deviltry and harm and it preserved 
your ‘true vision.’ When you sold it away you became as big a 
fool as the rest of them.” 


This next story is from my mother’s aunt, Mrs. Katherine 
Walpole Tierney of New York City. She really surprised me by 
telling me that she knew about a witch in an Irish family a few 
generations ago, and she also made me promise to write this 
down only once and not retell it more than three times for fear 
of the recurrence of such a sad event. The story concerns Brigid, 
who married John X. They had three sons and three daughters, 
but the favorite was John, Jr., the eldest son. His mother was 
devoted to him, almost to the exclusion of her other five chil- 
dren. When he started keeping company with a Protestant girl 
from Ulster, his mother first showed her tendency toward witch- 
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ery. She hated this girl for the simple reason that she was not a 
Catholic; and when they decided to marry in the Church of Eng- 
land, she called down a mighty curse upon their union. In the 
curse she called upon the devil to make their children dumb and 
blind. She ceased going to mass herself and seemed like a woman 
possessed. Her hair turned white and her teeth fell out, and she 
was often found mumbling to herself. The young wife died in 
childbirth a year after the marriage and the young husband died 
soon after of a broken heart. But the child lived and, sadly 
enough, it was both dumb and blind! Ironically, the only one 
left to care for it was Brigid, who seemed to come back to her old 
self about that time. She spent the rest of her life caring for the 
child and praying, for she blamed herself for the whole thing. 
The grandchild died of pneumonia at the age of eleven, and 
Brigid a year afterward. 


A cousin of my mother’s, Michael Golden, tells me that in 
Ireland the farm animals of county Mayo are protected from the 
plague by passing a lit candle over their backs three times in the 
sign of the cross. Cows are frequently branded with the cross to 
keep away the devil and to ward off fairy blows, which cause an- 
imals (and sometimes men) to sicken and die. 

My own grandmother, although she scoffed at superstition, 
could often be found during a thunderstorm sprinkling holy 
water in the corners of all the rooms. Why? To drive out the 
devil, to be sure! 

It is also a common belief that many who die come back to 
watch the living. My grandmother once told of a woman in Bal- 
linamoore, county Leitrim, who died, leaving a baby girl. Many 
times the child acted as though she were talking with her mother 
and when she grew older she said she met her mother daily by a 
fairy bush and talked with her till sundown. 
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My grandfather knew a song about the religious border 
fights. Unfortunately I have not yet found anyone else who 
knows this song. All my mother remembers is: 


When the Protestants came into Ballinamoore, 
They killed the colleens all; 

They murthered wives and babies, 

And made the chapels fall. 


Another he learned in Dublin and used to sing when bounc- 
ing a grandchild on his knee: 


THE BOATMEN 


The boatmen dance, 

The boatmen sing, 

The boatmen—they do everything. 
The boatmen bib, 

The boatmen pray, 

The boatmen laugh the livelong day. 


My grandfather, Peter Walpole, sang the following song: 


THE STAR OF THE COUNTY DOWN 


In Banbrick’s town in the county Down 
One morning last July, 

On the boring-green passed a sweet colleen 
And she smiled as she passed me by. 

She looked so neat from her two bare feet 
To the crown of her nut-brown hair, 
Such a winsome elf ! I was ashamed of myself 

For to see I was really there. 


Refrain: 


From Bantree Bay up to Derikee 

And from Galway to Dublin town, 

No maid I've seen like the sweet colleen 
That I saw in the county Down. 
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As she onward sped, sure I turned my head 
And I looked with a feelin’ rare, 
And I says, says I, to a passerby, 
“Who's the maid with the nut-brown hair?” 
He smiled at me and he says, says he, 
“That's a gem out of Ireland’s crown. 
Young Rosie McCann from the bank of the Bann, 
She’s the star of the county Down.” 


At the Harvest Fair, she’ll be surely there, 
So I'll dress in my Sunday clothes, 
With my hat cocked right and my shoes shone bright 
For a smile from the nut-brown rose. 
No pipe I'll smoke, no horse I'll yoke 
Till my plow is a rust-colored brown, 
And gazing bright at my own fireside 
Is the star from the county Down. 


Here is a final song, collected from my great-uncle James 
O’Noonan, formerly of Leitrim, Ireland: 


Oh, I went a-walking one fine Summer’s morning; 
Oh, I went a-walking one fine Summer’s day. 

I went to the hospital to find my poor daughter 
Wrapped up in red flannel as cold as the clay. 


Under her pillow a letter was written, 

Under her pillow these words did she say: 

“Now don’t go a-courtin’, cavortin’, or mashin’— 
Ye’ll be led to destruction—like me—led astray. 


“Here lies the body of one who was handsome, 
Here lies the body of one who was gay, 

Here lies the body of poor Annie Franklin, 
Wrapped up in red flannel as cold as the clay. 


“Now, when I die, wrap me up in red flannel, 

Two little mermen to carry me away, 

Six little mermaids to walk by my coffin, 

And play a Dead March as they lay me away.” # 











GHOSTS IN WIDOW MARY’S PLACE 


By EILEEN THOMAS 


HERE ARE SAID TO BE many ghosts in Columbia 

County, New York—Revolutionary soldiers, Indians, 

young girls, and many other varieties; but one house, 
known as ““The Widow Mary’s Place,” at Bell’s Pond in the Town 
of Livingston, now owned by Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Fitch, has more 
than its share of specters. 

It has, or had until Mrs. Fitch got rid of one of them, three 
spirits who conduct their singular activities after the witching 
hour. 

In 1796, Henry W. Livingston took for his bride Mary Penn 
Allen, daughter of Chief Justice Allen of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. Henry was enchanted with her. She was com- 
pletely beautiful and charming, and, although she had been 
adored and petted all her life, she was not the least bit spoiled. 
He soon discovered also that she had great capabilities. She could 
run a large household smoothly and efficiently and entertain any 
number of guests without the slightest flurry. 

Henry, who had been attached to the American Embassy in 
France and had held various posts in Washington, had resided in 
all parts of the world. Now he decided he ought to have a real 
home and a proper setting for the beautiful Mary. 

He began to think about architects and architecture. When 
he was in Italy he had seen several houses designed by a certain 
man. This, then, was the person to send for. 
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The matter of selecting a site came up next. The house, of 
course, would be built somewhere on the Livingston lands in 
southern Columbia County. Henry and his wife mounted their 
horses and began a tour of the manor. 

They rode over thousands of acres, through pathless woods 
never before penetrated, down hills and through ravines. One 
lovely clear day they rode up a steep incline and across a plateau 
at the top. Both stopped breathless. They had found their site. 

They were on a high hill. Directly below lay a small lake of 
the clearest blue water, and the view, Henry estimated, extended 
for sixty miles. 

Henry’s architect came from Italy, and the work began. Under 
the watchful eyes of the Italian and of the owner, who was there 
every day, the house rose quickly, so that by the end of the year 
it was finished. 

“It is,” said the architect with a satisfied smile, ‘the finest 
private residence in America,” and it was. 

Now Henry and Mary began to entertain. All the great and 
near-great visited them. They gave huge balls, and the house was 
filled with music and laughter. 

Then, suddenly, the music and laughter stopped. In 1810, 
Henry and Mary went to Europe, but they were restless and were 
planning their return when Henry became ill and died. Broken- 
hearted, Mary had his body sealed in a lead casket and began the 
slow, sorrowful journey home. A brick tomb was built near the 
now silent house, and the casket was placed in it. 

Mary went back to the house on the hilltop and shut herself 
in. She remained there for a long time. Friends and relatives 
grew frightened, but eventually her youth and natural high spirits 
came to her rescue. She began to see people again and to venture 
out. Soon she was laughing as of old, and if her widow’s weeds 
made her look paler, they only added to her charm. 
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She became the “Widow Mary.” No one called her anything 
else. She began to entertain again. She could speak of Henry now 
without tears. 

Once again The Hill, as the house was called, became an 
international social center. The Marquis de Lafayette came there, 
as did Jerome Bonaparte, former King of Spain, who arrived with 
a suite of thirty people.‘ When, after a visit of several days, he was 
leaving, and the Widow Mary stood on the steps bidding him 
good-by, his daughter suddenly called for her drawing materials. 
Everyone thought it was the view she was sketching, but those 
who looked at her pad later discovered it was the beautiful hostess. 

The Widow Mary had many suitors, of course, for she was 
still young and beautiful, besides being fabulously wealthy. She 
smiled and charmed them all, and then, stroking her widow's 
veil between her fingers, sent them away. 

She lived until 1856—a long time after her beloved Henry’s 
death. The house was then sold to James Bell, but its identity as 
“The Widow Mary’s Place” was never lost, and that is how people 
still refer to it today, almost a hundred years after the widow’s 
body was laid in the brick‘tomb beside that of her husband and 
the structure sealed for ever and ever. 

Oddly enough it is not the wraith of the Widow Mary, or of 
Henry, who wanders about the house and flits around the grounds 
now, but the ghosts of others who have much less connection with 
the house. 

When the Widow Mary lived there, she was never alone. 
There were temporary guests, and there were permanent guests. 
One of the latter was a young girl who was there with her guard- 


1 Joseph Bonaparte was King of Naples and later of Spain (1803-1813). He 
lived in the United States, 1815-1832. Jerome Bonaparte, who married an American 
girl in 1803, was King of Westphalia from 1807 until his brother’s abdication. 
Probably Joseph is meant in this story. 
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ian. She had a suitor of whom the guardian did not approve. 
Every night he would ride near the house, and the girl, watching 
from her window, would signal with a lamp whether it was safe 
for him to come to the house. 

The affair dragged on and on. She would not give up her love, 
and her guardian would not relinquish her disapproval. Then 
the young girl died, perhaps of that inexplicable thing that doctors 
then called a “decline.” 

Shortly after the girl’s death the Widow Mary closed up the 
house and went off on a trip. One night while she was away a 
villager, returning home late at night, saw the light flashing in 
the girl’s window. 

He went home and in awed whispers told his wife. She cau- 
tioned him not to mention it. People would think he was crazy. 
But others saw the light. The story of the girl’s sad plight was 
common knowledge, and it did not take long for someone to say 
it was her unhappy ghost still trying desperately to signal her 
lover. 

The light has continued until this day and has been seen by 
many people. There is no natural explanation for it. There is 
never anyone in the room when the light is seen—at least no 
living person. 

Another ghost walks in the halls of the house, though not 
often. No one seems to know who she is or what her history, but 
she has beautiful long hair, and she wanders from room to room, 
hairbrush in hand, crying, “Please comb my hair, please comb 
my hair.” 

Mrs. Fitch, who lives there now, has never seen the girl with 
the hairbrush, but she has heard another ghost which became so 
annoying that she set to work and exorcised it in her own manner. 

“He was a harmless ghost,” Mrs. Fitch said. “He didn’t 
appear and frighten anyone, but he waited until everybody was 
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in bed and then began pulling trunks around the attic. 

“There would be three steps and then the sound of trunks 
being dragged, then three more steps, and again the dragging. 
It was intriguing at first, but then it became annoying. We 
couldn’t sleep. So I went up in the attic and rearranged all the 
trunks. This must have confounded him, because he hasn’t made 
a sound since.” 

The trunk dragger may have had a literary, or perhaps a 
religious, bent. One time Mrs. Fitch found in the attic a bed of 
leaves and a half-burned candle in the leaves. Beside was an 
open Bible. 

“I took them away quickly,” she said. “Imagine a candle on 
leaves! The house might have been set on fire.” 

And that is how the present mistress treats the ghosts who 
inhabit “The Widow Mary’s Place.” She simply refuses to take 
any nonsense from them. = 


THE GRAVE OF SAM PATCH 


By DAVID COAPMAN 


[The fifteen-year-old author of this article, almost single-handed, 
engineered a movement in Rochester, New York, to mark adequately 
the grave of the jumping hero, Sam Patch, whose story was told 
in this QUARTERLY by Richard M. Dorson (I [August, 1945], 133-151). 
The Editors asked Coapman to describe his campaign.} 


For Christmas, 1946, my cousin, Jackie Loock, gave me a copy 
of Arch Merrill’s Rochester Sketchbook, which was to figure highly 
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in my association with Samuel Patch. 

Somehow Sam Patch’s last resting place intrigued me as much 
as the story about his jumps, his “catch” phrase, “Some things 
can be done as well as others,” and the finding of his body. During 
this Christmas vacation my boy friend and I ventured by bus to 
River Street Cemetery at Charlotte. I had read in Mr. Merrill’s 
book that a spruce tree and a boulder marked the grave. The tree 
had nailed to it three strips of tin which were now very rusty. 
This tree stood at the foot of the grave, and the boulder was 
directly on the grave itself. 

It was a bitter cold day with the snow some three or four feet 
high in this uncared-for cemetery. The grave is located at the 
extreme western corner of the cemetery, near the front, as one 
faces the cemetery from River Street. My pal and I found the 
exact location by the aid of the boulder. The tree, as I have said, 
had nailed to it three strips of tin, which were put up by John 
Copeland and William Cory in 1912. The top piece of this marker 
was inscribed, “1829,” the year Patch died, the middle one bore 
his name, and the one on the bottom read, “1912.” I took a 
picture of this 34-year-old-marker. After exploring around Sam’s 
grave, we plodded through the rest of the cemetery (much against 
my pal’s better judgment, for he was becoming colder by the 
minute—I was enjoying myself to the fullest extent), and finally 
we left. So ended our first (and my chum’s last) journey to the 
grave of Sam Patch. 

In early April of 1947 the tree blew down during a storm; the 
three tin markers were salvaged by the students of Charlotte High 
School and are now in my possession. Now only the boulder and 
the stump identified the grave of the man who challenged fate, 
for Sam lost his life on Friday, November 13, 1829. During July 
of the same year, I rode my bicycle down there. I found the grave 
in a most deplorable state. This cemetery is infested with weeds, 
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and around Sam’s grave it was no exception. I pulled these weeds 
and threw them to one side. There were the remains of a wreath, 
and I found some fifteen feet away from the grave a large Amer- 
ican flag, which I immediately replaced. I shook out the wreath, 
which was full of dirt, and also wrote a note to the effect that this 
was the place of Sam’s grave, giving his date of death (where and 
how), and stating that he was forgotten by this city. This “new 
marker” was staked to the grave by means of the wire that was 
attached to the wreath. I brought home as a souvenir a small 
piece of the spruce-tree stump. 

My next visit and the results it brought were something I shall 
never forget. Another pal of mine, Eugene Toner, and I rode our 
bikes down to the grave on October 23. Again I found it a mess, 
and again I cleared away the weeds. There had been added three 
small American flags. This time I placed the wreath on top of 
the boulder. Again I wrote a note. It read, “Here lies Sam Patch 
who died jumping the Genesee Falls with his pet bear Bruin Nov. 
13, 1829—Long forgotten by the City of Rochester, N. Y.” This 
note was staked to the grave by one of the flags. We left and 
returned home. 

On the morning of October 31, my mother called me for 
breakfast and told me there was an article in the morning news- 
paper about a cross being taken from Sam’s grave and, in its place, 
a “new marker.” I came downstairs very fast, and read that my 
note had been found the night before, marking the grave, in place 
of a 2-foot-high steel cross that a group of businessmen from East 
Rochester had placed there on October 17. The cross was painted 
black and bore the following inscription in gold lettering: “In 
remembrance of Sam Patch 1807-1829.” 

After school that day, I went up to the editorial offices of the 
Democrat & Chronicle and told them my story, as I have related 
it here. In my opinion the taking of the cross was a Hallowe’en 
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prank. My picture appeared in the next morning's paper as well 
as an account of my story. 

On November 12, I attended at Charlotte High an assembly 
in honor of Sam Patch. Later that afternoon a bronze plaque was 
temporarily placed on the boulder (three students of Charlotte 
held the plaque against the boulder in order that the photogra- 
pher could take the picture). I didn’t attend because of school- 
work. 

My next visit to the grave was on January 17, 1948. Again in 
the early spring Bill Standing and I rode our bikes down to the 
grave. The grave was bare, but frozen to the ground, at the foot 
of it, was an American flag. 

During July, I went down to the grave and also paid a visit 
to the Turpins, who reside at Charlotte. I was going to ask Morley, 
Jr., about putting the plaque on the boulder permanently. He 
told me that this stone contained crystal and that they couldn't 
obtain a man to put the plaque on. The Turpins suggested that 
I should ask Al Sig] (a local broadcaster) to help me (by broad- 
casting over his radio program) to obtain a bigger stone. I went 
up to see Mr. Sigl, and he told me a letter would do the trick. 
I wrote one, and he broadcast it twice but without success. One 
day during this month I went up to the Times-Union to see if 
there were any replies to his broadcasting. Mr. Sig] wasn’t in, so 
Mr. Wolfe of the editorial staff interviewed me on my request, etc. 
A photographer took my picture, and this along with the story 
appeared in that newspaper on July 30. 

During the next few days I received two letters and six or 
seven telephone calls. I investigated one of these calls. They were 
removing some big boulders from a church, and one of the persons 
that called me said that he thought it was just what I wanted. 1 
went to the church and gave the boulders “the once-over’’; they 
were much too big. One morning I received a call from Warren 
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McGee of John H. McGee & Sons Monument Firm at 508 State 
Street, offering me a granite tombstone. I immediately went 
down to this firm and met Mr. Warren McGee, who showed me 
the stone. I promptly accepted this beautiful granite marker. My 
most difficult task was now completed. 

The date of dedication was set for November 12. On this day 
my parents, my little brother, and I went down to the grave. 
Vice-Mayor Van Lare and I unveiled the “most suitable marker’ 
before some fifty persons. On one side of this stone was inscribed 
“1807 Sam Patch 1829.” On the opposite side the plaque was 
attached to the stone. It was made by Morley Turpin, Jr. It is 
inscribed: “The grave of Sam Patch, who leaped over the Upper 
Falls and into the Genesee River at Rochester, N. Y. Friday Nov. 
13, 1829. His remains were found in the lower Genesee River, 
March 17, 1830 and interred in this cemetery.” The Vice-Mayor 
accepted this stone on behalf of the people of Rochester. Kenneth 
Griswold, a student at Charlotte, read of the traditions of the 
Genesee. Mr. Morley Turpin, Sr., told of standing at the grave 
site fifty years ago with a man who had been present at Sam’s 
burial. Mr. Turpin certified the stone was placed at the actual 
location of the grave. Miss VanAlstyne made the arrangements 
for the brief ceremonies. She was the teacher who had stirred an 
enthusiasm in her English class for Sam and had had some of 
her pupils get the boulder that previously marked the grave. 

As for the future, I intend to see that the grave remains in 
very good condition. There are other historical sites that are 
improperly marked or not marked at all, and I will try to do all 
in my power to see that these places are marked properly. 

I want to thank all the people that helped me in my quest for 
a “decent marker.” I shall never forget what they did for me. 
Many thanks also to the FoLKLORE QuarTERLy for asking me to 
write this story—it is an honor indeed. = 





PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 


By HAROLD W. THOMPSON 


HIS time I shall give you a lot of sayings, arranged as I 
suggested earlier ard without much comment. 


I, 1. Love and Marriage. 
A ring on the finger is one in your nose. (To groom.) 
Do right and fear no man; den’t write and fear no woman. 


If marriages are made in heaven, you had few friends there. 


It will never, never go 
To make two breads from one dough. 
(Said of a man going with the sister of his brother's wife.) 


Weak barrels need hoops. (Refers to ring on groom’s finger.) 


I, 2. Industry and Thrift. 
A pig on credit makes a good winter and a long spring. 
Economy is the poor man’s bank. 
It’s better to be neat and tidy than to be tight and needy. 
A lazy carpenter fights with his tools. 


He who buys what he does not need will sometimes need what 
he cannot buy. 
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"Tis a very good world to live in, 

To give in, to lend, to spend in; 

But to beg in or borrow in, or get a man’s own, 
"Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 


I, 3. Fools and Folly. 


His head’s four ounces lighter’n a chip hat. (Straw hats, 
formerly called chip hats, weighed about four ounces.) 


Not as much brains as God gave geese. 


I, 4. Comfort and Courage. 
Everything may be except a ditch without a bank. 


My leg’s lame, my throat is healthy. (An Armenian proverb 
now used in N. Y. State.) 


The old dog for the hard road and the pup for the boreen. 
(Irish proverb. A boreen is a short country lane. The 
saying encourages the aged.) 


I; 5. Caution or Warning. 


If you your ears would guard from jeers, 
Five things observe with care: 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how and when and where. 


A wedge from itself splits the oak tree. 
No roof can cover two families. 
Never show a fool a job half done. 


A wise man’s bosom is his trouble’s tomb. 
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I, 6. Ironical or Cynical Observation. 
You can’t expect anything from a pig but a grunt. 
If it rained soup, he’d be there with a fork. 
Onions can make heirs and widows weep. 


Sorrow for a husband is like a pain in the elbow—short and 
sharp. 


Not handsome at twenty, 
Not strong at thirty, 
Not rich at forty, 
Not wise at fifty— 
Never will be! 
II, 1. Proverbial Comparisons. 
Short and sweet, like a donkey’s gallop. 
Cold as a corncrib. 


Drier’n a covered bridge. 


All dressed up like mustn’t touch’s berry. (Miss Janice Neal 
of Oneonta doesn’t know who or what is meant, but this is 
a striking saying. Can anyone explain?) 


Spinning ‘round like the button on a backhouse door. 
As much use as teats on a boar. 
That dress looks as if the cloth had been hung on the line 
and struck out by lightning. (Another from Oneonta.) 
II, 2. Metaphor. 


Pat the dirt! (How many other metaphors for the same idea?) 
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II, 3. Exaggeration. 
Floor so neat a fly would slip up and skin himself. 


Worse’n eating bread and milk out of a jug with a knittin’ 
needle. 


So mad he’s chewing nails and spitting rust. 


If a woodchuck wanted to go across a big field on that farm, 
he’d have to pack up a lunch before he started. (Miss 
Mabel Baird’s version from Fredonia; sometimes a bird 
packs his lunch.) 

II, 4. Euphemism or Understatement. 


A wagonload of postholes. (Nothing.) 


Wood pussy, perfume pussy, hyacinth pussy. (A skunk, of 
course. Any other euphemistic names for him?) 


Orry-eyed; all blew down. (From J. B. Achilles at Albion. Do 
you know other funny ways of saying that a man is drunk? 
And what does the word orry mean?) 


II, 5. Retorts and Proverbs for Special Occasions. 
In case anyone should fall out of a hearse and ask you— 


Go blow a bubble! 


A tee-hee’s nest with a hah-hah’s egg in it. (Applied to giggling 
of girls.) 
Hold ’er, Newt; she’s a-rarin’! (There are other forms of this 


saying for an emergency.) 


After thunder comes the rain! (When an angry woman cries 
after scolding.) 
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She’s left to dance in the hog trough. (Used to be said of a 
last unmarried daughter, according to Mrs. Frances Ram- 
say of Lake George. Is this proverb ever used now?) 


You're putting the beggar on top of the gentleman. (This 
saying was used in more than one way. The Rev. Donald 
Hayne says that his Irish aunt in Albany said this when he 
ate his dessert or sweets first at a meal. Do you know other 
meanings?) 


Besides the people whom I have already named, I am indebted 
for these proverbs to Marie M. Sehl, Dr. D. V. Smith, Charles D. 
Champlin, the Rev. Wheaton Webb, C. M. Shea, Helene M. 
Myers, Mary C. Buckley, Grace D. Beckford, Sirvart Poladian, 
Anne B. B. Sturgis, Harriet Snook, Mary F. Haiss, A. G. Wolin- 
sky, William F. Barnaby, Virginia Fisher, P. M. Hood, Mrs. 
Myrtle R. Haynes, Mrs. H. H. Clum, Dr. L. F. Hawley. Let’s have 
some more, please. a 
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